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ine Never Beyond This S 


ERE at the sea’s edge is 
as near to Jim as I can go. 


*\Other women have gone 














ther than this. There 
were women on Corregidor, women 
have gone to Ireland and Australia 
and Iceland; women have been lost 
in the Batrle of the Atlantic. 


Put I know I would be foolish to 


dream of serving as they have. Fora 


woman to go farther than this shore 
ial 


demands a pecial skill, complete in- 


dependen e—and I have neither. 


‘o, my task is here, here in the 


} ! . l, ro } 
ittie storm-tignt house that sits back 


from the cove, here with my son. 
And if I become discontent with 
the seeming smallness of my task, 
Jim's words come back to steady me. 
“I’m leaving you a very important 
b, Mary. Until this war is won 
there won't be anv more even: 
when we 
nlan our tomorr 
up to you 


' 1 
the three of us. 


oo 


« 





oh 3 


x -- 


“Mary,” he said, “keep our dreams 


I 
a l V Cc . ” ~~ + 


MAKE no little plans, you who 


build the dream castles here at home. 
When you try to imagine the future, 
after he returns, be sure your imagin- 
ings are full of bright and cheerful 
hues, for that world of tomorrow 
will be resplendent in things you 
don't know—never even imagined. 
Allow for wonderful new develop- 
ments in such fields as television, 
fluorescent lighting, plastics. And 
leave a flexible horizon for the mar- 
vels that are sure to come from the 
new science of electronics. When 
you're dreaming of your better to- 
morrow, count on us. General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
7 * 
THE VOLUME of General Electric war 
nis so high and the degree of se- 
‘y required is so great that we can tell 
you little about it now, When it can be told 
completely we believe that the story of in- 
i 


dustry’s developments during the war years 


Ss 


awill make one of the most fascinating chap- 


ters in the bistory of industrial progress. 
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Lhe Shape of Things 


THAT THE GERMANS ARE SENDING FRESH 


forces into Tunis 1s significant. Since they cans hope 

for victory in that r n unless di of for 

f rot ’ ] hha yo4 t | ¢thyot 

in roy is very much nan i 1t V i CCisgs * ( 
I ; 


' rf " fs ‘ ¢ 
a holding action 
i 


rth Africa 


5 ) Wiicre \ 
i 
, | ° 4 ‘ , 

that blow Dé med | or Opa ANKara Na 

ported that ¢ Roi] | 

i i hat J 11) ] GilS IN t i i l bliy i 
' + | ’ 

grea strengthened, but it would be ' O ) 

ones eyes too sieadily 1) 1on iat quarter. It 1s at i 

i 
2 1 1 

reasonabie to believe that the German High Com 1 

would be much relieved if they could prevent con 

tion of Anglo-American bases in North Afri YH r 

must surely wish to stril L spPEeeE } t the 1 

; 
States in order to show the German | op! nd con 
c : } +} As re ’ 
q 1ered Europe that the Americans are power: O41 
vade Europe. If that should be his decision, then S$ 
J ' 1 } 1 } 1 
offers the only battlefield upon which | has any ¢ 
: ne 

to counter our North African move. The closing « i 

Straits of Gibraltar would so endanger the en 

SY em of the Angl Ar iT n for ) Oo! I 

1 1 1] } ‘ 
W MN uw De COMPpciicad IT) 1 pr 4 i I 
; 

invasion and so fri ( ronting str r, well-pr red 

German for In oth ords, Hitler may « le te 

r t his Norwe nm er 


BESIDES THE ENORMOUS GAINS REPRESENTED 


by control of the Straits Gibraltar, a Spanish venture 
ma em to offer man er ad\ to H | 
| ? } 
STi ild Franco lecide to re [ h irmy ! nf ( ll 
tion for serious fightir By giving oppor for a 
ie ron orr 11 t Spain confort © Ger ! 
{ | prefer s. and the German lIcader, rem r 
I 
AT 
l e inap oni 1pi ma rea 1 f t i [ 
i 
) In\ ion of S; » no vould merel be ror 
| y 
, 4 4 ' , 

stal ra United N move later. Hitler wall have 
Oe omer , a ~ 
his time that th old paral is 18 gor | 
longer is tl 2 reluctance among the democracies to 

} ] rn ,1 eect —_ ey ! . . 
invade so-called neutral territory. That the o« ition of 


i] 


f é to 
our seizure of North Africa 


that 


Spain would not be r.lvantage is true. Previous 


ex] erts held 


Hitler preferred not to burden himself with fresh terri- 


many 


Novem 


AS FOF 


Jews an 


ering away our strengt 
lifferent directions and neglecting the 

ter. In weighing the force of his argument 
remember that prior to Pearl Harbor Mr. M 


isolationist and as such must bear his share 


bility for helping to delay the preparedness 1 
IND ROUND OF THE ve enabled us to carry on war against 
a ‘ffectively. Like other isolationists Mr. Maas 
the war against Japan is pecull irly 
the battle for Europe is of secondary 
r who can think in such compartn 


any business talking about global strategy. 


> 


if the win the Pacific’ 


sense of saying, “It makes little difference ' 


WITH THE TOTAL OCCUPATION OI 


by Hitler the situation of the leaders 


t, dis- democracy has become extremely precarious. 

the pur- principal figures of the Riom trial could not 

plies on real justice from the magistrates of the Pét 
their lives were not in danger. They were 
the growing feeling of sympathy and re 
dignified behavior of Léon Blum and the 
of Edouard Daladier had aroused all over Fr 
Georges Mandel and Paul Reynaud, they were 


transport and supp brought to trial. Reynaud’s weakness at the er 


ls and thousands o the capitulators in his favor. Mandel, on t! 
terrified the men of Vichy. He knew too 


them, and the prospect of having him address 
with his usual courage appalled officials who 1 
be transformed from accusers into accused. Herriot 2 l¢ Dillior 


Jeanneney were from time to time subjected to (@™ acvantages 
tain restrictive police measures but never to a | pr Con 
cution. Even Laval realized that the French ps 
with these men. But Himmler will not be so 
LEPRESENTATIVE past records or present prestige. In Czecho-S 
Poland, in Norway, he has liquidated the m 
taken a similar stand. It is not likely that 
| more restraint in France. And the fate of 
Arthur ers, exposed by their prominence, will be 
that the thousands of anonymous fighters for dem: 


the southern have fallen, together with all France, into Hitler s 12° teen month 


British arry 











T he oh | 1OAI 
N¢ vember hy 28h 


46 FOR THE THOUSANDS OF ANTI-FASCISTS— 


ws and non-Jews—who in the last fifte 
e from all over Europe to find refuge in Fras 
is symbolized by the terrible news that Francisco 
Largo Caballero has been delivered to Franco by the 
Gestapo. The seventy-five-year-old Loyalist Premier, one 


most venerated figures of the wh 


r movement, now faces a firing squad as tne 


oO 
— 


his heroic career. It is to be hoped that all the American 
Latin American labor organizations, together with 

} } oul +l 
x in this hemisphere, will 


neans of 


| 1 } aa 
ent Roosevelt to use his influence, by 


to prevent Caballero’s execution. 


THE ONLY REFUGEES FROM 
iy benefit from developrne 


I 
are the anti-fascists in North Africa—provided, 


THE DICTATORS 
who m nts inthe Mediterranean 
that 1s, 
the American command will take them under tts 
n. Messages directing attention to them have 
m many parts of the world. Among the most 
is one signed by General Vicente Rojo, the 
mmander whose offensive on the Ebro won 
versal respect. With other Spani h general 


lant Ro 


s Aires he offers his services to Presiden 


rvesting that he organize in two divisions t 


' , 
en of the former Spanish Loyalist arn 
AT tll ; eee La. “eth } 
t to North Africa by Vichy and Hitler. Though 
etles 1 > ¢ . se 
1 is hardly feasible as long as we continue to 


recognize Franco, their liberation, as well as that of 


nds of Italians, Jews, and others, should not be 


> 


LEND-LEASE SHIPMENTS IN OCTOBER 


he billion-dollar mark for the first tim 


CAME 


since 


et of the war. President Roosevelt has announced 


pite the preparations for the North African cam- 


we provided more than $915 billion worth of 
5 to our allies, two-thirds of which were military 
This is welcome news indeed afier the many 
f in which lend-lease shipments fell far short 
ectation and need. Eighteen months ago it was 


¢ ted that we should have to provide a minimum of 
llion dollars’ worth a month in order to offset the 
tages gained by Germany through its European 
ests. That the United Nations have been unable 
within the past few weeks to assume the offensive 

be attributed largely to our failure even to approxt- 


+ 


his goal. But recent events tell a different story. 


portance of our growing lend-lea hi 


larly evident in the African campaign President 


hoosevelt declared recently that our total shipments of 
Military equipment, food, and industrial supplies to the 
Oritish army in Egypt totaled $636,952,000 in the nine- 


onths ending October 1. This included more than 








1,O00 | Ss, more than 500 n ) 
4 
4 
trucks “\ roup <« A erican { 5 r 
} 
« mer ‘ 1105 > ¢ . \ 
] ' ’ 
{ I of } 
| 1 4 
( to | Mini Churchill. We 
he a ! 
at 4 ! 4 i [ aiy m¢ io 


PROPOSAL 


} 7 ° y 
was made by the Chinese Foreion Minister, Dr. T. V. 


NOT SO LONG AGO A STRIKING 


soong. He urged that the United Nations begin now to 


create the new order that must follow the war, that th 


organize ‘‘a realistic machinery for collective security’ 


and set it to work “before this war ends and while the 


pressures of war make it posstble for such cooperation to 


I 


catch hold.’ H noke 1e of the leaders of the 
nation that suffered fi nd has suffered mast griev- 
ously from the failure of the Le 4 f Nations. But ] 
spoke not out of di ragement but out of haope. N 

his appeal has been echoed and expanded in a remark- 
able message from Chiang Kai-shek to the Herald 
Tribune Forum, mecting last Tuesday in New Yorl 
After discus r th essent | 1 of 
Chin SOCIE ad firm determinat of the Chinese 
px ic tO MOV\ Lor rd into complete politi il den . 
racy, the Chin Pr nt st ly f ited the idea 
that after the war China might cmerze as ‘‘the leader of 
Asia.”’ China, he said had no desire to replace Western 


imperialism in Asia with an Oriental imperialism or 
isolationism of its own. And he called 
Nations to “‘start at once to organize an 
order and embracing all peoples to enforce peace an 
justice among them.” These words contrast pleasantly 
with the recent pronouncement in behalf of empire made 


by Britain’s unreconstructtble Prime Minister. 


NO WRITER OR RADIO NEWS ANALYST HAS 


discussed the effects of the appointment of A imiral 
Darlan as head of the French administration tn North 
Africa with more open distrust than Edward Murrow, 
speaking for the Columbia Broadcasting System from 


London. In the course of his report Mr. M 
up Darlan’s Vichy career in these lines 
Let’s look at tl man’s record. On February 10, 
1941, he became Vice-President of the Council, Secre- 
Affairs, 
1 


One of his first acts was to turn over political 


tary of State 


Navy 


the Interior. and the 


refugees to the Germans. He began at once to adopt 
Gestapo methods. His government was responsible for 
the sending of forcigners, mostly Spanish Republicans, 
from internment camps in France to slave-gang labor 
on the Trans-Sahara 1 vay. He intensified the ants 
Semitic measures. His police force hely ed the Germans 
round up Alsatian refugees in unoccupied France by the 


Germans. In July his government practically turned over 










1} I s 1 radio 1ance, 
th ne t! for 1e be t considera- 
donanate One wo s wi ier we may 
} in e of ( ¢ | 
on ( if WwW » hay 1 » believe 
1 A ‘ b-¥ ] in 1s 
Oo x t [ t $ 
: f Fil Lf 
Iv 4 ] 11 ‘fer 
/ oll I Uk 1 ) SLC 
| 1 : | 1 7 
at if the bill abolishing the 


APITOL HILL 


poll bs to te in the Senate, it 
Qa f y a majority nparable to that 
red in the House. Nevertheless, the bill i 
for its is being fought by a gang 

f rs with « y weapon in the arsenal 


t week Senator Barkley of Ken y, who has ac- 
— e meacure ti 

responsil ror { ) e measure thr n, 

ht in vain to bring it formally before the Senate. 

S 5 wasted by parliamentary maneuvers 


tion of whether the 


prolonged debate over the quest! 


s favorable report had been prop- 


| () Catordar vhile Senator B Iho of 
ppi P 1 wha ippeare 1 to be a promising 
f her n bers of the Southern | sented 
n the | of pr nting a quorum. This 
vas red n order to the sergeant-at-arms 
rest Senat t in the city. But the n 
1 with ; being ach 
{ ’ ] »¢ hee er att nce } y Cc ; f 
, , 
to f r { | prevent any repetition of 
j 4 i 
, stunt. but it will inevitably be suc- 
by new tricks. § ir Bilbo iIncing 


to talk from now to Jan lary 3, when the present 


The NATION 


Congress expires. And his lead is being followed }y 
supposedly responsible men such as Connally of ‘ 
and George of Georgia. The last-named, for 


’ 










Wweot grvc ¢ sete + tal nm + the hill a- 
IS prt pOsin tO attempt to tack on to the Dill an 
' } fae C neter.@t hth ple an | ry 
| A if i Orc y-Cignt nour week, and so 






evant and controversial amer 








be only one answer to this attempt by , 





1 as oe : 


obstruct der! 





igoted minority to 


4 . 
/ cc and 
recxiess and 





srocesses. As Senator Norris, who ts fighting to 





preat battle of his noble care 








ire. We'll have to invoke every parliamentary f 





| ° , 
< to do it, but the Senate ought to have the : 





to vote on a question that is as fundamental as th 





tion of the vicious poll tax.” We hope Senator 





will be courageous enouzh to follow this examr 





that the majority favoring the bill will not submit to the 





dictation of a minority. Should they allow this to |! 


they would be acquiescing in the disruption of 





& 
nment and exposing the Senate to the 


the anti-democratic forces throug! 






r0ebbels could not ask for more. 





Man-Power Planning 


HE report of a subcommittee of the Trun 





} 


provides us with the nearest thing t 





ed cicy 


-“ 


| ' 4 
nas yet been oir 





1 
1A nora th at 
,wWer pre Pram that 


T 
half months after Pearl Harbor. On the whole, the 





il 
sensib: 





gram is a remarkably 





1 . 7) 
Dalancing Our military 
é 





Stresses the necessity ror 





dustrial] man-power needs before establishing the 
s 





of our man-power policy. To this end it sug 5 the 





appointment of a single head with powers comparable 





to those of Byrnes in the economic field, who 





have a voice in determining basic military and 





duction requirements. This view has wide support 





Congress, and reports indicate that the appoint: 





a man-power director may shortly be effected. In the a> 






sence of any over-all policy or the machinery for carrying 





out such a policy, the Truman subcommittee believes that 






it would be “a mistake for Congress even to cons 





sage of any drastic compulsory legislation.’’ On thi 





the findings of the subcommittee concur fully with the 


< 





A 


recommendations of the Tolan committee, the nage 
the War Manpower 


the ( 


Commission, and the recent conference of the C. | 





ment-Labor Policy Committee of 






le iders. 





And for the immediate present the jud it is 





scarcely open to dispute. Under present con lit 





the Selective Service Sy tiie 


United States Employment Service, or the Manpowet 


government agency 





Commission itself—is equipped to handle a program 
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operation 
agencies. 
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questions 


The S( 


re 


a plan or ma 
antagonism 


vhich has pre 


vides an unans' 
n favor of 


c - } ; my4r o Im 4¢ mn } ] } ’ n . 7 1] velif 
rica maiters i Lidil LiVulyl ) if . Lig il i mY. a S - rapidly finein 


ar more specific than any other such group ut. What doubtless app ‘ sonable military ex 
'y schools and peaient iS proving ostl politi ler, an 
government spokesmen in Washit 
mitigate the effect the transactio1 
if 
hav 
ri nately this ce 
er that this will merely be a means sharp practice is not very disarming. Demo 


GU 


» employers’ profits by retaining the bonus men who announce their intention to doubl 
and providing that additional overtime double-crosser cut a rather sorry figure in the e 
) 


paid in war bonds. Unfortunately, the recom- friends and enen 


i 


ition left a loophole at this point by suggesting that Darlan had motives of his own for wantin; 


ermitied rather than required to pay time bought. Certainly he was looking out for hfs own inter 


all W rk over forty hours a week. While ests, as he has always qaone. He may also have been crv- 


ontracts would presumably be honored ing Vichy as an anchor to windward just in case the 


| 
thi< 
i 


his proposal, unorganized workers would appar- Allies should defeat Hitler after all. Whatever his rea- 


lose the protection now afforded by the Fair Labor sons, his knowledee and collaboration were ours for the 


i 


7, And it is difficult to believe that they could not 


lards Act. This would be in sharp contrast with war- buying 


labor policies in Great Britain and Russia. have been had at a reasonable price. But if his favors 


[he discussions of man-power policy at the C. I. O. coyld really be won only by setting him up as our Quis- 


rence focused attention on the chief weakness 1n all ling in North Africa, we should have done without 
ions of man-power to date, a weakness that per- hem—even if lives were to be lost and military advan- 
ll aspects of the war program—failure to take tage forfeited as a consequence. For the United States has 
nt of and provide representation for men who really only one claim on the allegiance of the peoples of the 
work. No man-power policy, voluntary or com- world: an hon ind courageous democratic policy. To 
ry, can possibly succeed without the confidence an 1c extent that » have strayed from that poli y—in our 
ooperation of the men on the job. British ex alings with Spain, with Vichy; in our past dealings 
iggests that the surest way to obtain labor's co- iscist powers—we have already compro- 


j I 


ution is to give it an adequate place in the key war misc yosition of democratic leads rship We can't 


agencies. And this is not merely a device for salving ford new ventures in double-dealing or in reactionary 


ador's pride. When it comes to the formulation of man- lomacy even in the interest of mil.tar ins. Ihe 
power policy, the chief points of issue will not be larg 
questions such as compulsion versus voluntary methods. Small incidents « n illuminate the effect 


~ 
Ail sore t 


points are much more likely to be such ques- tant measures. On the day the elevation of I 
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iS I when Gir ! 5 


thting French. Giraud, a bray 
ral, : Id have pl 1 
ip of De G le, who for two 
has directed the entire French mili- 


r no miulit: 


barw cr < ffce 
ry SuCcCCS tm) OITSe 


1 
Icing over the AMecr,ri 


ae ' 
French, ¢€ ially in London, 
1 Fi 1 
1 commer le restraint, why 
, ‘ } 
had 1 sO pointe i | 
of Darlan rwhelmed their 
1 P } 
i nent, I \ y J 1edI- 
h Churchill, De Gaulle said 
Ir h had had 1 and in and 
for progress 
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abroad are echoed 
at. 


s here and 
itin America, in the 


( ccupic 


Europe, among our other fighting allies, and n 

the hearts of democratic Americans. And the 
} * * 9 ° 

from a deep-seated suspicion that the appointn 


Darl 


fits too well in the tight, complex pattern of ay 


in was not merely an ill-advised bit of stra 


ment to be so easily extricated. 
Darlan is not an isolated case. He is in direct 


from Hitler, from Mussolini, from Franco, from \ 


itself. The men who preferred to sell oil to Mu 
for his Ethiopian invasion rather than risk his d 

rr ] 
| | a} | ly 


ying effective sanctions; who sacrificed Re} 
Spain to Hitler and Mussolini and then support 


fascist dictator they had brought to power; who 


steadily upheld Pétain and frozen out the F 
who find satisfact 


French—these are the men 


a , 
day in the subversion of Darlan, the sudden acq 
of Flandin and Pucheu. The appeasers have nev 
° 1 

in a majority even in the State Department, but 


] _ 1 
il this hour they have been able to for 


s of concessions and bargains which 
-d the force of democratic resistance and 


to bring on the war they opposed. They have at a 
4 s 4 

Sasced den NS a ave Same ane 

eared democracy more than fascism, and re 


the i? 


more than anything else on earth. Today th 
} ¢ 


poisons their hope of 


democracy and revolution | 


So thev maneuver to keep in power those groups 
may, they hope, rob victory of its terrors and 
European order safely secured behind the bars « 


and political reaction. 
was for 


} 
L 


To win Darlan to the “Allied cause” 


not merely a temporary strategic necessity but a | 
triumph If th 


aa 
add Laval and Pétain they will be even better 


appeasement’s first real success. 


cerned a dream. It was a dream of American inv 


} 


forces on the borders of Germany, and of a deal 


I wrote a final paragraph for this article, and it 


i 


Goring. He offered us the Luftwaffe and a part « 


Nazi army. We accepted his services and raised 
power. It was a nice idea but a little too fantasti 
down ) t 
I read the column of Arthur Krock in the New 
quoting official Washington opinion on t! 


ft 
| 
In it I find these lines: 


One of those [officials] questioned said today: 


has forced us idealists and democrats to quantit 


; 


her than qualitative, morality as the test. If, for 


ratner 
iring should offer to come over with 
lanes, we don’t want him. He will cost more t! 
will contribute. But if he can bring the Luftwafi 


‘ive nim. 
away my former conclu 


. 1 
' ' ’ ' tte } 
Atidg 4 yvaASll i al ith ai f all. 


as a realistic possibility. Today, as we go to | 
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ber 21, 1942 


Washington, November 16 


\ 


VERY American anxious to back our fighting men 


ith the maximum of arms and supplies should do 
he can to support the Kilg yre-Pepper-Tolan 


n Office of War Mobilization. This may be the 


pm ice for many months to weld scatte red war agen- 


ne effective organization, and the difference 
taking some such step now or taking it later 
measured in lives. The President has it in his 

effect the purposes of this bill by executive 
r he can use his influence to prevent its passage. 
services and the big-business crowd generally 
1g advice on the subject which 

bt be offered, Mr Roosevelt may find it use- 
focus attention on one point. There are seven 
nd House committees investigating the conduct 
All but two of them, 


nd House Military Affairs Comn 


New 
| W 


var on the home front. 
uittees, are 
Deal chair- 


ominittee or subcommittee chairmen— 
Truman, Murray, Pepper, and Kilgore and 


1 Tol } united behind this measure 
embod the constructive conclusions of 
inv 1. It is a bill for total war. It has 
1 purposes. One is to bring order and greater 


for effective action to a branch of emergency 
nt badly pled by the rivalries of overlap- 
ncies The secot J is to impose clear and neces- 
y directives on the 


e front. The third 


*men in charge of mobilizing 


to end the domination of 


production machine by mone polistic and business- 
} | 


forces which make it impossible to attain an 
ffort 
siest of these to understand is the organiza- 


blem, Section 7-a of the Kilgore Pepper-Tolan 
muddled situation it is in- 
» Office of W 


ce of Production an 


ts the dangerously 
r Mobilization 
. Canante TY 

j upply. The 


ier all agencies having to do 


o correct. Under th 
ld be an Off 
ld bring toget 

action, and financing of war 

To this Office of Supply, 


> procurement, prod 
Production and 
rsonnel of 
War Production Board and the Smaller War 


yuld transfer the functions and pe 


oration; (2) those subdivisions of the War, 
{Tr ry d riments, of the Maritime Com- 


the Otiice of Lend-Lease which have to 


A Bill Jor Total War 


’ I. F. STONE 
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do Ww ith 


plies; (3) those subdivisions of the Federal Loan Agency 


the procurement and produ tion of war sup- 


and the Departm ‘nt of Commerce which finance | lant ex- 


Waf-pro uction 
etroleum Coordina- 


terials in the 
Office of the P 
tor, with its diverse dutics in connection with the pur- 
synthetic 


pansion and purchase of ma 
program; and (4) the 


chase and production of 


pr ducts. 


aviation gas and 
By taking over the personnel of these various bodies, 
1 function while 
would I 
duction and supply matters under a single authority, thus 


ending man of the d 


the new organization coul changes were 


being made. The advantage e in having all pro- 


lays from which we suffer. While 


project, the contracts have to be 


army procurement and the financing has to be 


WPB may initiate a 
signed by 


! 


obtained from Jesse Jones, and any one of the three 
may balk at the plans of the others, with no real court 
of final appeal short of the overburdened W1 
itself. 

all man-power, production, and 


The bill would bring 


supply agencies under unified civilian control and impose 


House 


certain necessary duties on the new 


These duties have been but imper fee tly under- 


agency and its alk 
agencies. 
stood, and they cannot be fulfilled without “unity of 
»ply front. Section 6-a of the 


provides for a current inventory of 


command” on the home su] 
bill, for example, 
industrial capacity. It provides for a detailed time sched- 
ule of end and intermediate military and civilian prod- 
ucts, plant by plant. It provides for the allocation of 


’ 


productive resources as well as materials to mect the 
production program worked out by a top requirements 
committee on which the Secretaries of War and the 
Navy, the Chief of Staff of the army, - the Chicf of 
Naval Operations would be r represented, It provides fi 
plant inspection to make certain that ane is being us 
at maximum effectiveness. Today we have no one ovcr- 


all agency with powcr to formulate or to carry out 2 


concerted program of this kind, and the lack of one is 
slowing up our war effort. 
ct of the bill is its 


the sep. program more 


thaps the most important as; 
purpose to make 
os a 
democratic in character and te provide greater freedom 
within it for men with enterprise and ideas. This is by 
far the most difficult task of all and the one point at 


which the bill is incomplete. The bill would end the use 
of dollar-a 


as well as business, repr sentation ona top Board of War 


a-year men. It would give labor and agriculture 


Mobilization. One of the duties of this board would 
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be | ite the activity of labor-management the W PB seem either trivial or misdirected, T] 


mittecs. pal effect of the reorganization of the industry 


But these measures ar enough. The bill ought to is to enhance the growing power of Vice-C! 


provide for a change in | nake-uj the materials Ferdinand Eberstadt and to give the armed ser 
branches aad the industry branches, which necessarily do influence within the industry branches. The 
much of the detail work of the production program. It effect of the new ‘‘controlled-materials plan, 
ought to provide for the representation of labor and teenth WPB effort of its kind, is to increase the » 
li business in these branches. The most interesting of the army, which is now the dominant influe: 
1 fruitful provisions of the bill in this respect are the WPB and has thoroughly demonstrated its in 
those which embody Senator Kilgore’s proposals for an for the tasks of industrial mobilization. The curr 
Office of Technological Mobilization. This agency would is to cut production quotas to fit scarcities of ma 
have power to force the licensing of patents and secret A harder task is to increase the output of mate: 
processes, would promote research on new production ticularly of the three “controlled materials’’- 


| 
11 


methods, and would be able to mobilize our scientific minum, and copper. This requires readiness to r 
capacity in the war program. Today our scientific agencies the value of labor's suggestions in these fields 
are as scattered and overlapping, and as dominated by _ fight monopoly obstructions.to maximum output 
big busimess, as are our production agencies. This is Eberstadt—a corporation lawyer, formerly a part: 
serious in a war as dependent as this one on technological the brokerage firm of Dillon, Read—nor his 
efficiency and ingenuity. ordinate in the new setup, Ernest Kanzler, 

In the perspectives of the Tolan bill current shifts at any such capacity. 


Was Hull Right About Vichy? 


BY ROBERT BENDINER 


INERAL EISENHOWER’S forces have rescued Mediterranean area... .”’ It would be remarkal 
North Africa from the Axis and the State De- if, in view of the record, our policy toward 
ent from some of its severest critics. The tually did rest on a foundation of dising 


nt that North Africa will stay rescued, rather than blindness, but it is even more remar 


it the State Department. The joy Mr. Hull to be bragging about so sly an a) 
military success has sent many erst- diplomacy- —particularly in the same week in 
our Vichy icy scurrying to Ca- overtures are being made to General Franco. 1 
the jubilation dies tary’s profession of foxiness has a fanciful qu 
rin to wonder whether our diplomats it, exulting as it does in an amorality which w 
do with it as Cordell Hull would have us demned in other nations and of which IJ find 
believe we have actually been guilty. 
who never felt that anything good could come My impression that the State Department h 
ions to fascism, I remain incorrigibly uncon- improvised its claim to a lion’s share of glory 
retary Hull's contention that our occupation North African campaign is reinforced by 
ind Algiers is the fruit of his two-y: out between President Roosevelt's several exp! 
It is perhaps early in the day to « s tl the move and that of Mr. Hull. The Presid 
even now lieve certain ob- ‘rench people that the occupation was desigt 
off an immediate threat of an attack by t! 
strategic area and that it was decide 
June of 1942. Mr. Hull, on the other h 
us view it as the secret objective of a 


launched with the fall of Paris. I beg leave t 
the State Department could have foresecn t! 


lecision of last June a year and a half before 

















t from week to week highly important in 

i. n virtually from the inside of German-controlled 

evtory and from North Africa’; (2) “maintenance 
relations with the French people and encourag 

eadership in opposition to Hitler’; (3) “‘con- 

rt to prevent delivery of the French fleet’’ to 

: , or any other violation of the terms of the 

! These points are perhaps worth reviewing in 

fon e detail, because they constitute the basis of the de- 

nt's claim to vindication. 

i is undoubtedly true that the handful of diplom tic 
nT ind the twenty men who supervised the distribu- 
mn 4 food in North Africa were able to report useful 

rmation, but their contribution was small indeed 
“le mpared with the volume of data which hundreds of 
French sympathizers from Calais to Tunis were 
willing to impart. Had we broken wi h Vichy, 
"3 this information would still have been availeble 
normally functioning espionage system, par- 
view of the prevailing anti- Vichy sentiment 
i N Africa and the presence of hundreds of dis- 
. French officers. As a matter of fact, we learn 
I t it was the daring secret mission of General 
D ’. Clark which three weeks before the invasion 
\ ie vital information as to installations and 
: s. It was this Commando-escorted band, 
Mr. Hull’s food-distributing observers, who 
» the clock-like precision of the military op- 
( Honeyed relations with Vichy may have had 
7 f tion value, but they also cost us heavily in 
< liaison with the Fighting French, who had no 
ver in the first great move to free their home- 
yf Indeed, General de Gaulle himself knew nothing 
yaion until it was launched, and certainly he 
and in the selection of General Giraud, much 
ral Darlan, to take charge of French affairs 

a } Africa 
ild it be forgotten that while we enjoyed the 
yf Mr. Hull’s observers in France and North 
: _ Vichy was able to make similar use of its 


ur own country. Its officials here enjoyed th 


liplomatic immunity and were in a position to 


(read Hitler) any information they thought 
tning the second major purpose of the Vichy 
Mr. Hull is not explicit, and I don’t see how he 


Far from encouraging opposition to Hitler, our 
ness toward Vichy, as any Fighting Frenchman 
you, was in fact one of the greatest obstacles to a 
zation of French resistance to the Axis. It was 


ion to support Vichy in the days following the 





of the French army which dist ouraged the or- 





nization of a Free French government in North Africa. 





everal high French officers were willing to carry on in 


the colonies and were dissuaded from doing so only 


the revelation that the great power of the United States 
was being placed at the disposition of the Vichy govern- 
ment. Late in June, 1940, General Mittelheuser, com- 

inder of the French forces in Syria, sent a messace to 


General Nogués in Morocco communicating his willing- 


ness to carry on the fight. He was about to send a simular 


message to the British command at Cairo, 


offering the 


support of the French Army of the Near East, when 


} 


word came through of Washington's determination to 


deal with the Pétain regime. The General tore up his 
letter, 


} 


Events, I believe, have already xposed the fallacy that 


it was our Vichy policy that kept the French fleet out of 


Hitler's hands. If the fleet is not delivered to Germany 


now, when we not only have broken relations with Vichy 


but have seized a great part of the French Empire, would 


a firmer stand with Pétain have induced its surrender 


before? If a completely occupied and powerless France 


fails to yield the fleet now, would a France that still had 


a semblance of a government have handed over this last 


remnant of its power? It would appear that the French 


navy has not now, and did not ever have, any intention 
of abandoning its ships either to Germany or to England 
To a considerable extent the rank and file of the fleet 
has for years had m d political inclinations to the 


rt | " ‘ ] we ] 
left. Much of it, moreover, was recruited among the 
traditionally seafaring Bretons, and Brittany has been 
more solidly anti- Vichy than any other section of Franc 


Mani G P P } ther har | t 
Wlanyv onicers, on thn other hand, are 


anti-British and 

Naborationist. but these professionals | rested 
coilaborationist, Dut these proiessionais have a vestcc 
interest in the integrity of the fleet which transcends 
political considerations. Neither Admiral Leahy, Marshal 
nor Secretary Hull is to be thanked for this for- 
tunate combination of circumstances. Any courting of the 
Vichy politicians for the purpose of saving the fleet was 


wasted affection on our side and successful blackmail on 


it is possible to argue that maintaining purely formal 
relations with Vichy was not incompatible with encour- 
aging resistance to the Axis, but if that was Mr. Hull’s 


1 
} 


intention, it is al 


most impossible to understand the hos- 
tility and resentment that were constantly displayed 
movement. If, as Mr. Hull 
asserts, our policy was aimed at “keeping alive the basie 
concepts of freedom of the French people,” 


toward De Gaulle and his 
why the un- 
disguised fury over the seizure of St. Pierre and Mique- 
lon by the Free French? It can hardly be argued that this 
was merely a show put on to prevent a break with Vichy. 
We could easily have rejected responsibility for Admiral 
Muselier’s move and let it go at that. Events have proved 
that nothing we could have done short of attacking 
French territory would have induced Vichy to break off 
relations with us. But instead of shrugging its shoulders, 
the State Department did everything possible to restore 








islands to Vichy eontrol. appeared to be bent or nment its sl} redit, and I write th 
than merely ‘re a great sporting ever 


ive the service better to forget the past and gin 


the doubt. But this is not 


and the department's present px 
itions for the future. If the appea 
e put down as a success, there wil! 
to come. Opposition to such a P 


ich can be lightly relinquish: 
the supp 

uffered relations 
more and 


this kind 
peace tabl 


e. 
Our Vichy policy is merely one chapter in a 
j appeasement. It must be — in th 
t merely as a piece of dipl omacy which 
successful invasion of oath Africa. § 
Inited Nations will invade 
happy hour I h ype we sh ull not 


hat the triumphal entry was plas 
Munich conference, 


New Deal for Stock holders 


BY MAURICE H. GREENBERGER 


also the active controlling and managing force. * 


ion of enterprise, the corporation was f 
ost suitable form for industrial and finar 


A 


ity. As long as corporations were relatively 


cular in the lays oO law that dealt with them—John Marshall s 
it will probably not re “artificial being, invisible and intangible, and 


— t 


ipport that eserves only in conte mplation of law’’—was comparati 


that it will meet all the opposi- factory. But today, when they are larger and 1 
ration officers and their spoksmen are some states, that body of law is greatly in n 
examination and revision. The impact of 
v one. It has been the subject on our lives and even on the very safety of the : 
ny . Everyone knows witness, for example, the Standard Oil-I. 

if Corporations, and particularly of fair and the rubber situation—is too substant 

es that dain ite the snaiat economic to be content with a body of corporation law 
1! 
I] 


y in the hands of the majority of the phantoms and conceptual creatures. 
ne time “trust busting” was popularly Theoretically, the stockholders exercise the 
for corporate evils. It is now —_ control through their rights to attend stockho! 
principal problem created by the ings, to vote on certain vital matters, and to el 
es not from bigness, which it tors. However, these rights are more formal ¢! 
nterest to preserve, but from the In many instances the stockholder is deprived of 
m ownership. This was clearly porate franchise through such oligarchic dev! 
Berle and Gardiner C. Means issuance of non-voting stock, voting trusts, d 
ration and Private Property right to maintain fractional interests, and 
all entrepreneu nploying company. But the commonest method of kec¢ 


ner of the establishment v out of the hands of the majority—and 





given 


director- 
ed in ballot forna 
eq revision 
f the rules the mmission states that “same manage: 
ments have adopt ) dures which encourage signa- 
ture in blank rather than execution of th 
each proposal submitted to the stockholders 
permit the counting of only 
ifically the acti 
arrogation of authority threugh 
the more important changes. Other 
the disclosure of compensation in 


vostave. KCES! $25,000, of directors’ and officers’ deakings 


re cerebration is required of the stockholder than vith ti Orporation, and of the company’s activities 


] ¥ ] - ] me the nr 
need to mark a /a ballot the corporation 1s curing the pre 


a national exchange, the management must mail The action of the S ittempt to reform the 
at the request of any stockholder of record who tem, which 1 e ls of Chairman Purcell 
set up an opposition. But while the corpora- “has sadly prostituted.” The commission is un- 
for the printing, postage, and other incidental doubtedly wise to devote its attention to th« proxy device 
incurred in its solicitation of approving proxy as a means of stimulating more intelligent steckholder 
up of stockholders in opposition must expression. But the jurisdiction of the SEC ts limited. 
expenses themselves. As a result, the task of Add the fact that companies may incorporate in any of 

a corporate opposition—except in f fi: the forty-eight states even though their activities are 


mismanagement which might excite the suppor nation-wide and they are indispensable units of inter- 


ii 


Al 


t number of stockholders sts ul WY state commerce, and the conclusion is inescapable that a 

ils who are willing to be economic crusaders federal code of corporate morality is necessary to cope 

to expend time, money, : d effort for the cor- with the problem. Many states are only too eaper to 

od, in most cases with gl assurance of attract enterprises which seek legal sanction for un- 
The changes in the rules concerning the solicita- democratic structures and practices. 

yxies which the SEC proposes are designe 1 to Since in an economy of bigness the stockholder can- 

he stockholders to exercise a more effective con- not be brought to his corporation, his c rporation 

anagement * brought to him. It ts suggested that federal 

1 which would facilitate the expres- 

yout the corporate entity. rt F stockholders’ views by dividing them into re- 

the law this artificial creature is the owne gional groups. This idea might contain the answer to 

porate property and assets as against even the the problem of minority and management control. The 

rs themselves, who constitute th ration. country would be divided into corporate districts, like 

yurposes 1n the law it rsi , an t] E Fy leral Re serve districts. In eacl f these districts 

person. Howev he matter is would be located a district office of the company, and 

at this office a | e record stockholders should be 

communication among them. 

be periodic district meetings at which 

directors representing the district would be elected; 

lirectors ought to have a voting power equal to 

of the securities they represent. At district 


by virtue of havi urchased share eetin presentative-director should be required 


insurance policies or through deposits in to explain to his constituents the activities of the corpo- 


ipation, theirs are the rail- ration, and orderly discussion and debate should be en- 
he steel mills, the meat-packing houses, the in- couraged. This or a similar plan would be more effective 


By such parti 


companies, and a host of other enterprises. in arousing and maintaining stockholder interest than 





cy, Irecadom 
pro\ oO be destructive of 
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“The Lnd of the beginning” 


BY DONALD W. 


4 mnto r ep , * 
ontgomery | 
ns, exploitin; 
him by his superior 
Nota! le as Montg 
African campaign woul 
for other recent events. 
British Dp 
I 
scrious, Dut 
ing of equal 
quered the whole 
found it much easier 
terrancan as long as the enemy’ 
blocked the road and no counter-bases were 
It is the American invasion of Morocco 
and its synchronization with British moves w! 
portation North Africa great strategic importance at pre 
1 air force success Of either the British or the American driv 
nder attack from offers no tremendous threat to Hitler, but success 
submarines. Meanwhile the British curbed the will not only eliminate Rommel but affect imm« 
lividualism of the ; uund a better comman- the whole course of the war. 
ind rebuilt their superiority in all arms. The American campaign makes use of one 
With complete lominance, naval cooperation, and asset which has not previously played a deci 
armored forces, there namely, British naval command of the extreme 
Mediterranean. The base at Gibraltar and the 
Mediterranean fleet have discouraged any Itali 


to send raiders out of the Mediterranean and 


convoys to get through to Malta but have otherw 
of slight value. These ships, completely domi 
their area, covered American landings. 

Though the army's press releases have beet 
improvement over those of the navy, too little 
tion is available to permit any adequate comm 

both flanks. our work in this area so far. With sea and air : 


striking point proved it was not surprising that we could establish brid 


ps were compelled to fall apparently with little loss. The use of Ameri 


nder heavy artillery fire and than British troops and the vigorous propagand 


erican and British planes, paign which accompanied American landings d 





from the 


- . | ] 
iauncnea 


British blockade of Continental Europe; (3) effec- 
the way for an assault there 
{) provide badly 
American troops; (5) 
tr American civilian morale; (6) enable tl 


} 


up a string of naval and air bases along the M: 
ean from which southern France, Italy, and Greece 
steadily harassed by naval. air, and commando 
defenses in this region, unlike those of 
ince, will require ¢ at deal of strenethen- 
1 ‘ ] 
> even relatively 


North Africa 


Y of keeping large naval squa 


yf the Mediterranean. In narrow waters airplanes 


a certain degree serve as cheaper substitutes for 
pecially in warding off attack on transportation. 


be made available 


-d sea power will therefore 
convoy duty or for use against Japan in the 

in both of which spheres it is badly needed. With 
should be possible 

line’’ close to the 

n coast. This route cannot be made perfectly safe— 
Sicily it will remain hazardous—but 


ening of the route to the Near East will 


and naval 


Northwest 


nt pool of merchant tonnage is 

1 German worries over the launching 

Tf extent the African offen- 

Peter to pay Paul, since its de- 

wer hav e 1used a lessening of 

» past few weeks. 

Africa can best be described as 

word is not used in a critical sense. The 

geria and Morocco comes under the head 

» of what the author has described in earlier issues of 

as ‘small-scale offensives,”’ aimed at definite 

; and made feasible by their distance 

German military power. In no cor- 

rect sense of the term is it a full-scale ‘‘second front.”’ In 

the September 5 Nation I offered the view that a large- 

scale invasion of Western Europe was impracticable at 

the time because of lack of men and ships. This view 

was recently confirmed by the President. The present 

operations probably represent the maximum land effort 

that the United States can make under present transport 

limitations. They have a s; iendid chance of complete 

success. But the campaign’s very distance from Germany 

is also its greatest drawback. For it does not offer a grave 

immediate threat to Hitler. Even should it be entirely 

successful, a shift of the garrison division in Western 

Europe, without the recall of any large number of units 

from the Russian front, should be adequate to meet the 
menace it offers. 

The best analysis yet made of the current African sit- 
uation came from Winston Churchill, and it is one which 
over-optimistic Americans should take to heart. ‘This is 
not the end or the beginning of the end,” he said, “but 


the end of the beginning.” 
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lieve that many who are vehe- 
their minds an analogy with 

They ask why Britain does 
of the fact that at the present 


uding Coneress, agree in 


1d India. Some knowledge, I 


sion of any sub- 


t myself, I have a certain nose fot 


ts, and I am not deceived by 
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I know that he formed his views after the most ¢ 

tf ‘ ¢ a oe | " } +} + +? ~ , < re TY 

Inquiries 1n India and that it is a sincere and 

opinion, Lou! 
I 


ror many yj 


championship of Stalin’s policy in the 
Pi i i 4 
was certain to take a Hindu against a British vi 


c } i . , st 1, - +} 
seen some r his vOluminous nores; he tOoK tH 


; va ~ ml er > " >? 
cut and ssibly more useful. 


of Fischer's articles 


charge that the offer which Sir Stafford ¢ ripps ¢ 
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India was not sincerely intended. That there wer: 


positions who never believed in the 


4 


in official 


( 


mission is, of course, clear, and that Mr. Churchil 


never changed his youthful mind about India is 


capable deduction from his recent speeches. But if 


| 


had been able to seek evidence in England as well 


India and had talked with Sir Stafford Cripps an 


who accompanied him on his mission, he would 


think, have ex] 


ylained the breakdown of the Crip 


. 
1 + 
i 


¢ 


gotiations by a simple charge of Whitehall sabotag 


1 
} 


I wish the British government had been willing t 


farther in the offer made to India for the immedia 


period. With the war close to their own doors, 


natural that the Indian leaders should pay less att 


to post-war promises than to the question of an 


1 
| 


diate increase in power. Sir Stafford went to India 
I 


own instance; he was the spokesman of the Briti 
inet and an old friend of India, in particular of 
harlal Nehru. He seemed more likely than anyone 
persuade the leaders of the chief parties in India t 
up their minds to work together and with Great 
in the defense of India. He offered an Indianiz 


epresentative Viceroy’s Council instead of an offi 


| 


Ta 


hand-picked Council. He had no authority to offer 4 


14 
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tional Government during the war. But he cou 
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BY BETSY HUTCHISON 
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In a dark age 
of terror, 
when brutal 
empires 
crushed out 
the liberties 
of small na- 
tions, and 
when arro- 
gant weaith 
bestrode the 
common 
people of 
every land, 
the Bible and 
its religion 
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the world as 
a challenge 
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the effect is spontaneous, and the result a communi 


of emotion. They can abandon themselves unashanx 


ert ] A +x + hie 
Comedy, aS does “Atwater in nis 


they can 


Mr. Popper's Pe: 
present tragedy undisguised as does Kate 
in “The Singing Tree,” a story so poignantly beaut! 


its plea for peace that one hesitates to offer it to ch 


who have to face what lics between us and the a 
ment of peace. They can identify themselves with a h 
ical background, without a trace of educational! upli 
does Cornelia Meigs or Lois Lenski; or they can los« 


sclves in fantasy like Disney or again Meigs in “The \ 


derful Locomotive.” They can present a great per 


in the light of its Laman value—with no hint of 
great men all remind us’’—as does Babette Deutsch 


Avy 


Walt Whitman,” or Lisitzky in his “Thomas Jefi 


There is a long list by now of those who do one or more 
these things, from Mark Twain, Louisa Alcott, Lewis ¢ 
and Kipling to Disney, Ransome, Flack, Dalgleish, K 
Laura Ingalls Wilder, the Farjeons, Seredy, and Eric kK 
who should be included in a juvenile list for that gr 
story “Lassie Come-Home.” 


» of names is a hopeless task, 


But here the namin; 
unnecessary one. The third edition of “The Right B 
the Right Child,” 
Day ( On} 
and annotated by a committee of children’s libraria: 


completely revised and reset (1 


any, $3), contains thirteen hundred titles sel 


graded by the experts of Winnetka, than whom ao 
more expert where the working of the child’s min 


cerned. The annotations are informative: the 
comprehensive, including a judicious sprinkling of 
for almost all ages and a few adult titles for olde: 


especially from the field of biography. In spite of 
painstaking search, I can find very few omissions. 1 


clude the Farjeons’ two delightful volumes of 


nonsense in verse, “Kings and Queens” and “H 


Heroines,” and Donaid Culross Peattie’s ‘Child's I 
of the World.” The titles are all graded acco 
reading ability required, a fact too often overloo 
well-meaning Santa. Unfortunately they are a! 
according to reading ability, which will probably d 
the average parent or adopted uncie. But this « 
its predecessors, will be very helpful to teachers 
rians. The layman’s standby will continue 
Frank’s ‘‘V Books for Children?” (Doubleda 
Revised, 1941. Published under the auspices o 
Study A lation ). 

There is one vreat satisfaction about using | 
dren's books. Although they may cover twenty y¢ 
lishing, the majority of the titles are still in print 
year brings a new generation of six-year-olds w! 

Humphrey” or “Diggers and Builders” and of ck 
olds ripe for “Blueberry Mountain” or “Invin ible | 


or “The Prince and the Pauper.” Classics are m 


years or less when a year or two represents a pencrati 
such classics are alive. The present season brings a $ 
of new treasures to set beside the old ones, but by no | 
to supplant them. Leave ennui to the grown-ups! 
{A selected list, compiled by Lena Barksdale, of child 
books published this season appeared in The Nation 


November 14.} 
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Memoirs of Julian Green 


RIES OF HAPPY DAYS. By Julian Green. Harper “TI do not remember any 
Brothers. $3. Fi) 7 


literary history recently 


[HERE is any truth in Dante’s famous statement that 


suffering is greater th: emembering past happiness Z to appear that 1s more 


nt unhappiness, most of the inhabitants of the world 


e to suffer today. But for those Europeans, and par- judicious Or more sensi- 
rly the French, who have taken refuge in the pleasant ea 
; 1 | f , Fe) od 
ory of America, all hope is not lost: ov know that 4 ive. 
illy heaven will be granted them in the fo: ; - —HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 
7 é. Saturday Review 
such evident ple asure, 


few weeks ago André Maurois gave us his urbane 


- ariel be 
\0irs; Now an equally significant, though younger, French 4 
r recounts his childhood and youth. Julian Green isa §& 
ry anomaly. An American of solid Georgian and Vir- 4 
English, he has come to America for the first prolonged 


pal the three years he spent at the University of Vir- ae AM L fig 
(1919-22 - m his | book in his mother's VEX 40; TTD 


SPeperTeaR Seeet te 
ONS Aes 


Set ed 


ancestry, he was born and educated in Paris, wher 


ew up to distinguish himself as one of the most origina! 


SORIAR LPH POP 


novelists of his generation. As a young child he sat 


“Sars 
weds 


mother’s lap and listened without understanding a 


while she read in English to “the little French mon- 


OR SprPreaeNy 


= 
Soo RS SOR 


as she affectionately called him. And now, after a 


successful novels, most of which have been translated 


eee 


, written his first book in his mother’s 


and joined the United St urmy. 


‘c . ae 

rare that a writer can expre: hi nsel personally in 

tongue shows 

a : <azin is a critic who brings to his survey of 

mother tongue: ri iterature of the modern riod some- 

portunities, “is FA hing he hig iousness Matthew 
4 ; , 

“hetero 


] ’ 1 ] ] 

es in the whole book. 

whose novels are so singularly lacking ayn F “An admiral ook . .. hi holarship is 
won pigs . a “ap on tepie . . . Mia ste 1s mature and discrim- 

here a delightful and typica American sense of ee Begg cee Cetin omer 


as for instance in the passage describing the scene {4 ent we have.” nel Trilling, The 


cousin Sarah, a loyal Southerner without the 


stness of the older generation, ' layed “Marching {4 ‘Fresh, sane, original, unintimidated by fash- 
in the Greens’ Paris flat: pe saneectans eo 

ollowed and tears were shed; and that was rary 
Sherman's boys marched through our house.’’ No su 


} i+} 


as the following will be found in his novels eith« 


to the baroness sat a middle-aged Mexican lady pees e 
sweater was outrageously and purposely tight 
ngue, by way of compensation, was loose: 
nge feli over her eyes; she smoked 


t men in a manner which made 
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the front and as a student at Charlottesville, describe the 
writer's early struggles. They contain suggestive discussions 
of the relative value of plot and characters, of the difficulties 
of the writer's medium, and revealing portraits of friends 
such as Jean Cocteau, André Gide, Robert de Saint Jean. 
To say this is to suggest the limitations of these memoirs. 
Despite their nostalgic charm, they are too unaffectedly inti- 
mate to mean much to the general reader. But to the student 
of modern French literature, and particularly of Julian 
admirab! 


Green : novels, they form an invaluable adjunct to 


his ‘Personal Record, 1928-1939.” JUSTIN O'BRIEN 


Journalists on Leave 


NEWSMEN’S HOLIDAY: NIEMAN ESSAYS—FIRST 
SERIES. Harvard University Press. $2. 


NE of the most interesting experiments in the Ameri- 

can newspaper field since the turn of the century 
undoubtedly has been the establishment of the Nieman fel- 
lowships at Harvard University. The men who receive these 
annual grants, entitling them to browse at will for nine 
months at America’s greatest center of learning, attending 
lectures or not, as they prefer, but enjoying the stimulus 
which comes from residence in such an atmosphere, have a 
rare opportunity. The maturity and intellectual curiosi y of 
these picked reporters, desk men, and editorial writers and 
the cordiality with which they have been received at Cam- 
bridge have made the Nieman experiment higily successful. 
r review the fourth group of Nieman 


fellows, those who terminated their residence last June, have 


In the volume un 


combined to make a book of eleven essays about the news- 
paper business, essays which were originally conceived with- 
out thought of publication. But now that they have been put 


between covers they enable the public to get a clearer picture 
of this group of Nieman fellows than it has had of their 


prediccessors. 


These eleven essays cover various aspects of journalism. 
Ther if re ences here, together with discussions of 
such ects as editorial independence, press agents, the 
p r € Id sorshin. enort 0 he ily eu 
INewspaper Guid, censorsnip, sports | ages, the wceckly news- 
paper, and related matters. Evident throughout are an 
earnestness and a striving after truth utterly alien to the 


whiskey-soaked caricatures conjured up in Hollywood who 
pass for newspapermen with a regrettably large section of 


Nor is there anything surprising in 


the movicyoing publi¢ 


this. Anybody who has been the “guinea pig” at one of the 


fortr tly Nieman dinners knows that these | oys are alert, 
keen led. intellectually curious, and as tenacious in pur- 

ut of a fact a 1 hound dog on the trail of a fugitive 
| ) 

A mire tion by Curator Louis Lyons, the book 
opens with an authentic bit of reminiscence by Kenneth 

ewart, who cart from the copy desk of the New York 
Telecram to the | ; Herald, and then back to Gothain to 
the bedside of the dying World. The success with which 
Mr. Stewart recreates the atmosphere of the various news- 
paper shops on both sides of the Atlantic in which he has 


chapter a stand-out. Another hich point 


is the final chapter, in which ‘Thomas Sancton provides a 


The NATION 


sharply etched vignette of a fictitious character named 
“Charlie Wilson,” the prototype of the newspaper “failure 

In between there is a chapter by Henning Heldt on the 
origins and raison d’étre of the Newspaper Guild, wh 
states the case for that organization with reasonable clarity 
and detachment. Mr. Heldt is properly enthusiastic over the 
substantial pay increases which the Guild has managed to 
obtain for its members at a time when those increases were 
sorely needed. Now that the organization has divested itself 
of its extreme left-wing leadership, more cordial relations 
between guildsmen and management should be possible. The 
tone of the Guild Reporter at one period was such as to make 
these relations almost out of the question. 

Mr. Heldt’s severe strictures upon the ethics of many pub. 
lishers are partially answered by Robert Lasch, who presents 
in a well-balanced chapter a number of the arguments on 
the other side. 

There is a meaty discussion of the weekly newspaper by 
Neil Davis. It sets forth with cogency the problems which 
beset the small-town editor. Some of us who rumble daily 
in the editorial pages may be taken aback by Mr. Davis's 
dictum that the weckly editor “swings far more influence in 


1is home community than any other editor.’’ Which is to 
say that when we editors of dailies think we are stirris 

the animals and fluttering the dovecotes from one end of 
the state to the other with blasts from our sanctums, we 
probably are not sufhciently aware of the extent to which 
the weeklies can checkmate us. Some weeklies, of course 
carry no editorials, and others confine themselves to 
soporific themes as ‘‘Patronize Your Local Merchant” end 
“Go to Church Regularly,” but Mr. Davis is talking about 
those with a vigorous editorial approach. Their pote: 
their respective bailiwicks is doubtless greater than we city 
slickers care to admit. 

All in all, ‘““Newsmen’s Holiday” is a readable volume 
Most of the Nieman fellows represented here are wort! 
listening to. In publishing their views concerning the pro 
fession which claims them, they have established a pre 
which, it is to be hoped, will be followed by other fellows 


of the foundation. VIRGINIUS DABNEY 


Lincoln and the Copperheads 


THE HIDDEN CIVIL WAR: THE STORY OF THE 
COPPERHEADS. By Wood Gray. The Viking Press 
$3.75. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE FIFTH COLUMN. 
By George Fort Milton. The Vanguard Press. $3.50 

N SEEKING to assemble the facts of the Copperhead 

a during the Civil War the historian labors 

under certain disadvantages. In great part the correspondence 

of the Midwestern Democratic leaders has disappeared—tt 
has apparently been intentionally destreyed. The evidence 
of sensational reports of spies and detectives is highly sus 
pect. Moreover, altheugh many records of the War Depart: 
ment have now been deposited in the National Archiv 

those of the United States Secret Service are still closed to 
students. 


Nevertheless, in the preparation of “The Hidden Civil 
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Civil War. 


MARGARET LEECH 


potlight on Canada 
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AND TOMORROW. By Willian 


rl An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. 


Nn 


, Brown and Company. $3. 
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IF YOUR COMMUNITY 
HAS NO BOOKSELLER 


A grea? novelist 
tells how the French are behaving 
under the Nazis 


Kay Boyle tells how the Nazi conquest has 
affected the daily lives of the French villagers 
who were her neighbors. It is the story, not only 
of defeat and disaster, but of those whose spirits 
do not surrender. Againsi this background is set 
the taut love story of an American woman and a 
dazzling Austrian skier. 
To read this book is to attain greater under- 
standing of the forces that have been set in mo- 
tion by our invasion of North Africa. 
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most of its predecessors.” 
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“As the diary of a witness of what happened in 
rance during the most tragic weeks of that country’s 
history, Primer for Combat has not been surpassed 
and will be difficult to equal.” 
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